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sheer genius. But a distinction must be drawn here. " Easy
writing," some one has said, " makes hard reading "; and
that is often the case. There are some great writers, like
Pope, who can write quickly and without effort. But there
are others, not less great, whose art has concealed their
art. The form of the sentence seems inevitable, once it has
been set down; but the form is, nevertheless, due to a
deliberate volition and choice on the part of the author.
Such was the case, I venture to think, with Stevenson, to
take a modern example; and such was the method of
Swift, as it appears at least to one student of his letters,1
and as indeed he has told us in regard to his verses: " I
alter them a hundred times, and yet I do not believe myself
to be a laborious dry writer."2

In Swift's case there was, perhaps, another cause which
would incline him to write with care, and that was his
consciousness of his own position as a master of prose.
He knew that he was a master, and he loved to use his
powers to the full. Writing when a young man to Thomas
Swift (3 May, 1692), he confesses that he has a high opinion
of his own verses: " I am overfond of my own writings; I
would not have the world think so, for a million, but it is
so, and I find when I write what pleases me I am Cowley
to myself and can read it a hundred times." And as years
went on, it was inevitable that he should realize the great-
ness of his literary gifts. He had played a larger part in
public life than some of his friends quite understood; his
pen had produced extraordinary effects; and when writing
to men of the great world, of politics or of literature, he
knew that what he wrote would be judged by the standard
of his own published writings. Not because he desired to*
see his letters in print; but because he would not disap-

1 Mr. Ball has pointed out the remarkable differences between the-
original drafts of two of Swift's letters (24 March, 1709, and 10 October,,
1710), now preserved in the British Museum, and the autograph letters
actually sent to his correspondents. They show the studied care with,
which he chose his words and turned his phrases.
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